Ixvi                         Introduction.

(b) Legislation.

When it came to dehate and legislation, the crown had
all the advantage of the initiative. Its ministers had pre-
pared their Bills and decided on their policy, while unofficial
members were unaware what would be submitted to them
and could only ascertain the truth about many important
facts by applying to the government. Party-organization
was unknown; l Pier Majesty's Opposition' had not come
into existence ; and as there was no alter nation of ministers
in power, official experience was confined to those_ actually
in office. TjnOer' such Conditions, it is noifwonderful that
ministers had it largely their own way, and that government
measures passed as a matter of course. On the other hand,
it was generally not difficult to stop obnoxious legislation
in its preliminary stages without having recourse to the
veto of the crown. That the mere intimation of the
queen's displeasure was often sufficient seems clear from
the complaints of Peter Wentworth (p. I2o\ If this was
not enough, stronger measures were resorted to. A recal-
citrant member was occasionally inhibited from attendance
or committed to prison, as was the case with Mr Strickland
in 1571 (p. 119), and Mr Cope and others in 1587 (p. 124).
Sometimes the obnoxious bill would be sent for by the
queen (p. 120), or legislation would be simply forbidden
(pp. 115, 125, 126). In the last resort the veto could
always be used, and the right to use it was frankly asserted
(pp. 125, 411).

However much these various methods may have detracted
from the free action of Parliament, they must be regarded
on the other hand as so many recognitions of the con-
stitutional principle, that the power to make laws finally
binding on the community resided solely in that,body. The
legislative supremacy of Parliament, by which of course is
meant the crown and the three estates in Parliament, is
emphatically set forth by Sir Thomas Smith, himself a royal
official (p. 178). It is asserted, without contradiction, by